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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


The American Council on Education has announced a generous 
gift from the General Education Board for a study of the problems 
of “the care and education of youth.” Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Presi- 
dent of Bucknell College, has been chosen to direct the program and 
is now working out the plans for what may become one of the most 
important agencies yet organized for giving intelligent direction and 
guidance to public educational institutions. The donors of the funds 
have intimated that further aid will be granted if the study reveals 
clearly the directions in which additional experimentation is likely 
to be fruitful. 

Such a study of the fundamental problems of young people chal- 
lenges our imagination. It is certain that some competent agency is 
needed for bringing together all the results of scientific study and 
experiment now available in this field and for interpreting them 
clearly to the thousands of teachers and parents who are anxious 
to know what they should do. To those who are fairly familiar with 
the various studies that have been going on, it is clear that some 
agency for coordinating, organizing, and planning research in this 
field is very greatly needed. 

There is danger, however, that much time, energy, and money 
may be wasted by such an agency, unless it is well staffed and its 
work is carefully planned. There are in every state enthusiastic 
teachers and public spirited citizens who know exactly what young 
people need, and who are all ready to provide it as soon as someone 
will finance “the plan.” Many of these plans that await financial aid 
contain promising elements, but all too often they are so ill defined 
and so cluttered up with irrelevant matters that they offer little 
hope of leading to any helpful solutions of youth’s problems. Real 
progress in the solution of a difficult problem is rarely made until 
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the problem has been clearly analyzed and stated. Such analyses of 
the problems of youth will certainly have to be made before the new 
agency of the American Council will be able to determine where it 
should begin experimentation. 

The Hic Scuoot JourNat wishes the new youth study the 
greatest possible success. We shall look forward to an opportunity 
to report to our readers the chief problems formulated for study and 
the solutions later found for each. We hope, also, that some of the 
important studies in this new program may be conducted here in the 
South, where we ordinarily have so little opportunity to carry on 
educational experimentation. We believe that our regular classroom 
work would be helpfully influenced by having such experimental 
studies going forward in our neighborhood. 


M. R. T. 


SEVENTH GRADE ACHIEVEMENTS 


Professor H. F. Munch, in his mathematics column, has called 
attention this month to the article by Dr. Jacob Orleans in the 
November number of North Carolina Education. Professor Munch 
raises some interesting questions suggested by the wide range of 
abilities in mathematics revealed by the seventh-grade tests in this 
state. To some of us the wide differences in the abilities of pupils 
at the end of a given grade are so familiar that we are not disturbed 
by a new demonstration of the phenomenon. There is, however, real 
need for stopping frequently to ask ourselves such questions as: 
“What are we trying to do in our elementary school classes ?’ “How 
should we determine when a pupil should be promoted to the next 
higher grade?” “Would objective tests of achievement or of 
academic capacity be more satisfactory bases for promotion to the 
high school than a record of having completed the elementary 
grades?’ We recommend to all our readers a careful study of the 
report by Dr. Orleans and of the comments by Professor Munch. 

Some of us are pleased at the evidence presented by Dr. Orleans 
as it relates to similar data for a selected group of seventh-grade 
pupils measured in February, 1923, and reported in the January, 
1924, issue of The High ScHoor JourNnaAc. In 1923, we had an 
average achievement of about 7.1 in the better communities in which 
tests were used, but last year these same communities were at least 
5 of a year higher in their general achievement standards than they 
had been in 1923. 
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Interestingly enough, the abilities of seventh-grade graduates seem 
to have advanced further during the last decade in the field of 
arithmetic than in any other subject tested in both periods, the 
progress being from about 5.8 in 1923 to 8.9 in 1935. There appears 
to have been a moderate growth in reading ability, as measured by 
tests of paragraph meaning, from approximately 7.6 to 8.2, but no 
significant gain in spelling is observable from a comparison of the 
two sets of measures. 

The repetition of objective measures of this type indicates that 
our pupils are probably obtaining a more satisfactory academic educa- 
tion now than they were receiving a decade ago, in spite of the fact 
that a larger percentage of boys and girls are remaining in school. 
Perhaps we ought to congratulate ourselves upon these signs of 
progress, but certainly we ought to ask ourselves whether or not 
the opportunities we are providing in our high schools for these 
less-highly-selected pupils are appropriate to their more varied needs 
and interests. While we may rejoice that the pupils who come to 
our high schools are more effectively prepared for academic work 
than they were a few years ago, we may very well question whether 
or not those who are now seeking our aid are being provided with 
the most helpful personal guidance and social instruction we are able 
to provide. Even though the variety of academic preparation offered 
by those who are now admitted to high school is somewhat less than 
it was previously, we may well ask ourselves whether the high schools 
are providirg the variety of educational opportunities these pupils 
have a tight to demand of us. 


M. R. T. 
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THE HARMFUL EFFECTS OF PROPA- 
GANDA AND THEIR AVOIDANCE 


a A. M. JorpAn 
University of North Carolina 


| DECIDING upon the purchase of toothpaste, electing a rep- 
resentative, or voting on a soldiers’ bonus, many are more apt to 
be carried away by the endless repetition of a slogan about brush- 
ing your teeth, the false promises of a demagogue about the dis- 
tribution of wealth, or the threats of an insistent and well-organized 
minority, than by the merits of the case. Somewhere along the 
line our educative processes have failed to “cultivate the habit of 
suspended judgment, of skepticism, of desire for evidence, of appeal 
to observation rather than sentiment, discussion rather than bias, 
inquiry rather than conventional idealizations” (Dewey, 1922) to 
an extent sufficient to function in any large measure with the aver- 
age run of our American people. It cannot be denied that this 
facility in critical analysis is one of the major objectives of our educa- 
tion. Since Dewey’s earlier work at the University of Chicago, he 
has emphasized the importance of the complete act of thought, and 
since that time the ability to reason critically has been one of the 
accepted objectives of education. 

There are many causes for our failure to think through problems 
to more reasoned and more efficient conclusions. The problems them- 
selves may be so complex that the ordinary man who attempts to 
solve them at all finds them too difficult and closes up like many a 
high school boy in the presence of an original in geometry. The 
difficulty may lie in the preoccupation of the ordinary citizen with his 
daily “petty trafficking in small creeks” to such an extent that think- 
ing about anything else becomes hard. Waundt, the great German 
psychologist and the founder of the first psychology laboratory, used 
to say, “Animals never reason, and man seldom.” This is mere 
inertia in the presence of important problems. But I believe the 
most important cause of all is the willful distortion of facts which 
may be designated propaganda. This paper has no commerce with 
that more savory word propaganda which is closely allied to educa- 
tion; but with that word propaganda which wears a “halo” of emo- 
tion and ready-made opinions, which Dewey thinks is partly respon- 
sible for our “era of bunk and hokum.” It is about that type of 
propaganda which keeps us hating before and during wars, which 
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causes us to vote rather blindly in important matters, and leads us 
to wear and to eat certain things, rather than others more desirable. 
It is that type of propaganda which Bernays has designated as being 
in time of war “the executive arm of the invisible government.” In 
the following discussion I shall offer examples of propaganda in war 
and peace and analyze them. Evidence will be presented that the 
condition which causes unthinking acceptance of facts and principles 
is improvable and recommendations will be made as to how to 
proceed. 


PROPAGANDA DurRING WAR TIMES 


Probably at no other time is there such an opportunity for propa- 
ganda to be so effective as in war times. In the time of war the 
sources of information are under the control of the government. 
Only those bits of information favorable to the home government 
are allowed to get to the public. During a war it is essential (1) 
that animosity of the whole community be mobilized against the 
enemy, (2) that friendly relations be maintained among the allies, 
(3) that as much news as possible favorable to our side get to neu- 
trals so that they will come in on our side or else remain neutral, 
and (4) that everything possible be done to divide the enemy so that 
their morale will be broken. (Lasswell: Propaganda and the World 
War.) 

During the World War. a great deal was done to get the home 
folks to hate the enemy. To do this it was usuaily necessary to 
make it appear that it was a defensive war for home and loved ones, 
that the enemy was a horrible creature—a “Hun”, a “Boche,” who de- 
stroyed women and children and was in every other way despicable. 
One must fasten on the enemy the onus of starting or planning the 
war. England and France made much of Germany’s treating her 
solemnly ratified agreement with Belgium as a scrap of paper. 
England got together many one-armed men in Belgium, photographed 
them, and then blamed the Germans for cutting off the Belgian’s 
arms, a fact recently admitted by the British foreign office. Eng- 
land laid great emphasis on the execution of the spy-nurse, Edith 
Cavell, but made little mention of the execution of two German 
nurses in France under the same conditions. It happened that one 
day two German photographs were captured. One of these showed 
the German soldiers behind their lines taking dead horses to a soap 
factory with an inscription to that effect; the other pictured some 
German soldiers being taken away for burial with an inscription 
stating this fact. The English propaganda office interchanged these 
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inscriptions so that it appeared that the Germans were sending their 
own men to the soap factory to be fabricated into soap. This picture 
of the German soldiers, with its false inscription, was then circulated 
among the Chinese, whose reverence for their ancestors is well 
known. 

In another picture, some German officers who held in their 
hands trophies they had won in cavalry games in peace times, were 
made to appear as robbers whose hands were filled with stolen silver. 
Such epithets as “baby killers,” and “bleeding Belgium,” applied to 
the enemy by either side were used only to arouse unthinking ani- 
mosity. 

Sometimes the old battle cries of patriotism and religion were 
raised to cement a nation into one fighting unit. In France were 
heard these cries, “Aid the sons of Clovis,” “Vive la France,” “the 
France of Joan of Arc, of Louis XIV, of Napoleon,” or “La Patrie.” 
In England, “Your King and Country call you” was an important 
slogan. The churches easily take up the cry and speak of “the 
holy war.” In France the Catholic organ “La Croix” joined with the 
others in: “The story of France is the story of God! Long live 
Christ who loves the Franks (1914, Aug. 8).” Appeals, then, to 
religious, patriotic, or racial feeling were customarily made. 

To keep the allies united, appeals must be made in each country 
to the desires which are strongest. In England, “the destruction 
of the German fleet”; in France, “A war for security,” in the United 
States, “War for democracy, and to prevent war.” 

To make a favorable impression upon neutrals it was important 
to get a presumably fair-minded commission to come to some con- 
clusion about the guilt of the enemy. It is said that the greatest 
master stroke during the World War was the appointment of the 
Bryce Commission. The report of this commission, headed by the 
distinguished and greatly admired Viscount Bryce, which fixed upon 
Germany the responsibility for starting the World War, was said 
to be the greatest one piece of propaganda issued during this period. 
The report, for example, contributed directly to the formation of 
American opinion which sanctioned the final entrance of the United 
States into the conflict. 

From these illustrations it is clear that the essence of propaganda 
consists in studying what each important group would like, and then 
in controlling the news so that these desires are met. Furthermore, 
since men unite in emotion, the aim is to arouse a common bond 
of feeling. To bring about conviction, it is always better to get 
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the truth as far as possible, and to use actual happenings as bases 
to build upon. Germany’s disregard of her treaty with Belgium, 
her rather ruthless U-boat campaign, and her execution of Edith 
Cavell were facts pounced upon and greatly magnified. Probably 
the most subtle propaganda, and that to be most feared, is the type 
which is built up out of partial facts. Some of these facts are with- 
held, some are over-emphasized, others are twisted slightly from their 
original meaning. The pictures of the German interments were 
facts, but the inscription, an absolute falsification. The appeal to 
religious symbols or shibboleths, to native land, to the protection of 
loved ones is, of course, to arouse zeal, admiration, and fear, ex- 
periences common to all mankind. It is well known that after intel- 
lectual and emotional disagreements, which are at times extremely 
acrimonious, some religious denominations will end the convocation 
by singing “Blest be the tie that binds our hearts in Christian love.” 
The Bryce report, the memorial signed by 93 leading German intel- 
lectuals of the highest type exculpating Germany, and the influence of 
these reports upon the home folks and upon neutrals, are ample evi- 
dence that the prestige of great names still wields its magic wand 
over the thoughts of men. 


PROPAGANDA IN THE BusINEsSS WorRLD 


In peace times, when the sources of information are open to all, 
the propaganda must be more carefully and subtly managed. Nor 
can it ever reach the universal acclaim accorded to such procedures 
in war time. Competition among claims which beset the individual 
so divides his thoughts that some have argued that if all propaganda 
were given free play it might not be harmfu!. This would be satis- 
factory if all articles could have the same financial backing, and could 
thus employ the same advertising experts. Too frequently the in- 
ferior article is advertised and sold the most. The second point of 
objection concerns the type of c'aims set forth. As in war times, 
no attempt is made to arrive at the truth about salable objects, but 
only to magnify the best features. Here is the way it is done. I 
am indebted to Bernays in his book on Propaganda for the follow- 
ing illustration : 

Velvet, for some reason or other, became woefully out of style. 
Velvet factories no longer hummed as formerly, and the value of the 
coupons on velvet bonds was being reduced each year. What could 
be done? An analysis of the situation showed that it would be 
impossible to stimulate a velvet come-back on the home market. Some 
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individuals of greater prestige in the world of fashion must be 
sought. Yes! Paris, the center of fashion, and Lyons, the center of 
the silk industry! Contacts were made with the Parish couturiers, 
those designers of elegant clothes, and with the silk manufacturers 
of Lyons. These contacts were made by a velvet fashion service, 
which encouraged the use of velvet both at Lyons and at Paris. An 
intelligent Parisian was employed to make these contacts. Final 
agreement was reached, and velvet gowns began to be displayed in 
the handsome shops of Paris. But the work wasn’t yet done. 
Women of distinction who prided themselves on their handsome en- 
sembles in dress must be induced to wear velvet on fashionable occa- 
sions, and even duchesses must be inveigled into appearing in velvet 
creations. The American buyer, under these conditions, was very 
much impressed. American papers and magazines reflected the return 
to velvet in their news. Women like Irene Castle appeared in velvet 
gowns, and, in the words of Bernays, “The result was that what was 
at first a trickle of velvet became a flood.’’ Great department stores 
displayed velvet gowns with the cables directly from French 
couturiers recommending velvet. Newspapers, bulletins, style maga- 
zines, advertisements in all magazines, bill boards, American 
travellers did the rest. But had “Fickle Fashion veered to velvet?” 
It had, because of a campaign of intelligently directed propaganda. 

Another clever illustration is taken from the same book. In this 
case it is shown that the mere force of repetition, supposed to be 
by the older psychology so effective in learning, is being replaced 
by a psychology of interest. In the first case, if one wished to sell 
a piano he would placard the country perhaps with a slogan, “Buy 
a Stein and Mason now!” This might be effective to a certain 
extent, but sales talks nowadays are getting more subtle. A cam- 
paign must be started with well known architects who are induced 
to show in their pictures and plans desirable music houses, rooms, 
and music alcoves. These rooms are displayed with an adornment 
of rich tapestries, and are in every other way designed to create 
the feeling of elegance. The music room displaying rather promi- 
nently a Stein and Mason piano is shown in the home of Mrs. Field 
Van Astor. In more moderate homes, too, pictures of music corners 
and pianos are shown. Architects now include these rooms or niches 
in drawings of all houses. It isn’t long before a cry of “Sell me a 
Stein and Mason piano” goes up from the would-be purchaser rather 
than “Buy a Stein and Mason piano” from the would-be salesman. 

But propaganda is too much with us, and needs no further illus- 
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trations. From the campaign of art in the case of Ivory soap to that 
of “See your dentist twice a year” of Pepsodent it is everlastingly 
with us, stimulating our emotions, conditioning our fears, appealing 
to our desires for security, beauty, elegance, advancement, a satis- 
factory home, and an excited love life. But there are other areas 
of life where propaganda is possibly more baneful than in business. 


PROPAGANDA IN SOcIAL CONTROL 


Many organizations in the United States are attempting to use 
propaganda as a medium of social control. Whatever be the aims 
and purposes of these organizations, some of their techniques ap- 
proach very closely the type of undesirable propaganda being de- 
scribed here. In many cases they arouse emotions for their cause 
by appealing to the love of country, to love of a particular church, 
to racial and group antagonisms, and to the sanctity of the home. The 
Ku Klux Klan, as an illustration, stood for “100% Americanism.” 
In advancing its cause this organization attempted to draw members 
to itself by highly charged emotional appeals. They held that no 
people could be as proud of their heritage and traditions as America’s 
native sons “because ir their veins run the Courage of the Pilgrims, 
the Bravery cf Boone, the Wisdom of Washington, the Sagacity of 
Franklin, the Nobility of Lincoln and Lee. Surely the blood of 
Kings and Potentates could be no more royal, no lineage more 
noble.” (Pierce, Bessie L., Citizens Organizations and the Civic 
Training of Youth. Scribner’s, 1933, Part III. Report of Com- 
mission on the Social Studies, Amer. Hist. Assn.) In their en- 
thusiasm for “100% Americanism” they attempted to have ex- 
cluded from the schools Catholic and Jewish teachers, and in 
some cases attempted to force the resignation of teachers who were 
not members of the Ku Klux Klan. They inveighed against the 
“pacifists” and “reds” and prepared for their junior members lessons, 
Educational Studies for the Junior Citizens Club. Here is a sample 
of its teaching. “The leaders of the American nation were white, 
not colored; Gentiles, not Jews; Anglo-Saxon, not Latin or Slav; 
Nordics, not Alpines; Protestant, not Catholic; Western Europeans, 
not Eastern or Southern Europeans “and that” fifty-five of the fifty- 
six signers of the Declaration of Independence were Protestants,” 
(Pierce, p. 120), and more of the same type of gush. This Protest- 
ant American boy must believe that the U. S. A. has the best form of 
government in the whole world. Their stated major objectives 
were focused on “100% Americanism.” It is to laugh. But not 
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for long, because thousands of individuals swallowed this program, 
race antagonisms, emotions, and all. These persons had never 
thoroughly learned that emotional appeals in themselves are suspect, 
that to stimulate an individual to believe a fact without giving him at 
the same time the true grounds of his belief is stultifying to his 
intellect and, I truly believe, debasing to his character. 

Another type of propaganda may be illustrated by the American 
Legion. The American Legion has attempted to teach the nation 
100% Americanism. In doing this it has caused a history of the 
American people to be written, “The Story of the American People.” 
This book would “preach on every page a vivid love of America.” 
(Pierce, p. 37). “Heroic figures, to whom homage had been paid in 
the history textbooks of years ago, and whose deeds had not been 
emphasized in the books of recent writers, again meet the reader. 
Anecdotal narratives are rechronicled, and the importance of wars 
is not minimized.” The purpose of its writing was “ ‘A thoroughly 
American and patriotic United States history textbook.’”’ (Pierce, 
p. 39). The American Legion convention of 1921 drew up a reso- 
lution which would: ask states to pass laws that all teachers should 
“subscribe to the oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the United 
States and of the state where employed.” Such activities of the 
Legion attempt to control the sources of instruction and to compel 
the reading of a book which is propaganda in its very nature. Some 
posts of the American Legion were also active in causing teachers 
to be discharged, whose brand of Americanism did not suit the 
legionnaires. Furthermore, they have conducted some propaganda 
on their own behalf by offering prizes to schools on “How the 
American Legion Can Best Serve the Nation,” and “The Legion, 
Defender of the Constitution.” 

The final illustration I shall use in this connection is that of the 
public utilities. In the year 1919 there was established in Illinois, by 
Samuel Insull, the first of the so-called “‘public utility information 
committees.” The committee was established “ ‘to make the public 
better acquainted with the fundamental economic facts of the public 
utility industry.’’"’ This committee gathered the facts about public 
ownership as then existed in the textbooks of the schools. It found 
many of them “bad” in that in the committee’s opinion the texts 
expressed a distinct bias in favor of public ownership. This com- 
mittee then made long lists of books which were “very bad,” another 
list of those that were “bad,” and a few that were “fair.” With so 


many “bad” textbooks on the market the committee set out to correct 
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the situation. They found one author who had written a book 
which suited them and highly praised this book. In some cases the 
attention of school officials was called to the injustice done the utilities 
by unfair statements in texts. The New Jersey Public Utility 
Information Committee undertook to have written a standard text- 
book on economic and civics for use in the public school ( Pierce, 
p. 250), but had a difficult time finding a proper author, because 


most educators are “ ‘more or less hostile to big business’” perhaps 
““due to the fact that they themselves are not successful in a busi- 
ness way.’” Some of the committee thought that a raise in teachers’ 
pay might materially affect this mental bias (Pierce, 251). Pub- 
lishers of textbooks were approached, and conferences arranged to 
improve the statements of textbooks. In these attempts there were 
frequent protests from the committee that it was in no way attempt- 
ing “ ‘to influence the machinery of education in any manner other 
than will be vital for their (utilities) protection.”” “The Story of 
Public Utilities” was published with a foreword by the president of 
a board of education in a great city. “Aladdin U. S. A.”’, while 
painting the picture of the benefits gained from electrical expansion, 
also set forth the advantages of private initiative and the disadvan- 
tages of government ownership. It was proposed to use this book 
as a text in as many high schools as possible. Furthermore “Bulle- 
tins, motion pictures, news releases, clip sheets and pamphlets found 
their way into the schools.” (Pierce, p. 259). By the time of the 
hearing before the Federal Trade Commission, 871,366 pamphlets had 
been sent out to the various states. This illustration is one of the 
best we have of an attempt to introduce material directly into the 
school, and influence at their very source ideas and attitudes. 


TEACHING RESISTANCE TO ORGANIZED AUTISTIC THINKING 

Up to the present in this paper I have tried to point out the need 
for thinking clearly about the problems of modern times. It has 
been shown that one of the main reasons for this lack of clearness in 
thought lies in the manner in which supposedly serious events are 
presented. Those types of appeal which rely on emotions, give 
only one side of important questions, and twist the facts by em- 
phasis or omission, I have called propaganda. Three types have been 
presented : 

(1) That used in the World War. 

(2) That used in advertising and selling. 

(3) That used by so-called pressure groups—The Ku Klux 
Klan, American Legion, and Public Utilities. 
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It is the contention of this paper that if our future citizens really 
are to make progress in the solution of these problems, (1) they 
must be taught to weigh and evaluate evidence, and develop critical 
attitudes all through their high school courses. This has been amply 
emphasized during the last few years. (2) They must be taught the 
techniques of propaganda itself. After all, there is far from uni- 
versal transfer of training from one situation to another, and 
techniques gained in one body of evidence might not be clearly 
applicable to a new situation. On the other hand, the earmarks of 
propaganda are easily recognizable, and the techniques used are easily 
accessible. I confess that since working on this paper I have be- 
come more highly sensitive to the influence of propaganda and more 
keenly aware of its presence, where before I should not have recog- 
nized it. Fortunately some of these procedures have already been 
tried out and published by W. W. Biddle in “Propaganda and Edu- 
cation” in the Teachers College series at Columbia University. 

Dr. Biddle prepared nine lessons called “Manipulating the Pub- 
lic” which were used experimentally to teach resistance to organized 
autistic or uncritical thinking. In these lessons the main points of 
propaganda were explained and illustrated. Before and after these 
experimental lessons in propaganda were taught, tests were given 
differing from the propaganda lessons in nature, and offering an 
opportunity to apply in principle these experimental lessons to life- 
like situations in which propaganda was used. The scoring in these 
end tests had been previously determined by obtaining the mode of 
the judgments of 24 competent persons; while the usual control 
groups were provided for, the lessons were taught under customary 
classroom situations by the teacher in charge. The results were 
clear-cut and reliable as judged by the strictest canons of statistics, 
and showed that the teaching of propaganda in even a few lessons 
produced a measurable transfer effect to the recognition and analysis 
of situations when different material was used. A knowledge of 
the techniques of propaganda, at least in this experiment, did bring 
about a more sensitive response to its presence. Those who were 
gullible at first made the most improvement. Those who failed to 
gain did so because they were already critical in their thinking. One 
of the control groups gained because its members, on their own ac- 
count, were engaged in making a critical study of American history. 
Some of the comments on the second application of the test series to 
the experimental group were interesting. One would say, “This is all 


(Continued on Page 284) 
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RATS THAT SPOIL THE CORN 
A. P. Hupson 


Professor of English, Chairman of the Freshman Course, 
The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Pr AHERE IS A Biblical proverb about little foxes that spoil the 
vineyards. We may wonder what business a fox would have 
among grapes, but the general meaning is clear enough. Americans 
have an old saying about rats in the corn crib and another about 
mice in the meal barrel. These are a little nearer home, even to city 
dwellers who never shucked corn or who take corn bread for granted. 
A teacher of English composition, an irate “rewrite” man on a 
newspaper staff, an exasperated business executive might well wish 
that young writers knew all about the feelings of a vineyardist sur- 
veying his riddled vines, or of a farmer angrily glaring at the corn 
that he locked up sweet and clean in November, or of a housewife 
indignantly leaning over the meal barrel. For there are foxes, rats, 
mice, and other unclean vermin that spoil writing just as surely. 
Following familiar precedents of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in the session of 1934-1935 the teachers of freshman 
English at the University of North Carolina made a vermin census, 
so to speak, of the early harvest they had garnered in their cribs. 
From each freshman the first month’s yield was five themes—about 
fifteen hundred words of writing. These actual figures as applied 
to our rhetorical figure might suggest nubbin corn, and such, perhaps, 
it was. But this report is not about the size of the ears; it is about 
what the rats did to the corn. There were 508 freshmen. Here are 





the census returns on the ten most common types of vermin that in- 
fested their corn. 

The worst plague was bad spelling. Every freshman’s crop was 
infested by it. Ninety-eight per cent epidemic in the class was 





obscurity of structure—dangling participles and elliptical clauses, 
misplaced modifiers, faulty parallelism, violent and inconsistent shifts 
in sentence pattern; in short, the old blind rat Incoherence, with all 
his squint-eyed, deformed brood. The grains of eighty-eight per cent 
of the class had been rendered unfit for human consumption by 
mumbling, mealy-mouthed Diction. Eighty per cent offered ears of 
corn riddled by the Comma Fault—such sentences as “We got out 
of the car and did everything we could think of, still it would not 


run.” Big Cap and Lower Case had played hob with the capitaliza- 
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tion of sixty per cent. Various Enemies of Unity (faulty codrdina- 
tion, etc.) had demolished the work of forty-two per cent. The 
Period Fault had mutilated whole rows of grain in the ears yielded 
by thirty-seven per cent, thus: “What a great improvement this corn 
mill is over the old hand mill the farmers once used. The old hand 
mill which was continually cranked by human labor while the corn 
was being ground.” The produce of a third of the class had been 
defiled by Disagreement between Subject and Verb. Thirty per 
cent had been despoiled by the closely related breed of Mismated 
Pronoun and Antecedent, and twenty-seven per cent by the miscel- 
laneous brood of Diseased Pronouns. 

The results of such a census will of course not be new or start- 
ling to teachers of college composition. They were certainly not so 
to members of the freshmen teaching staff at Chapel Hill. They 
were clearly forecast by the results of the placement test given that 
fall when the freshmen came up from their native fields. The data 
for the 1933 Barrett-Ryan English Test happen to be in shape for 
further illustration of the kind of grain the freshman brings to the 
college mill. 

This is a form placement test composed of three pieces of prose 
such as any mediocre freshman might write. Its directions call for 
150 judgments about sentence structure and diction, grammatical 
forms, and punctuation, as these appear in designated places. Of 
this total of 150 judgments, 115 are plus or minus, and 35 require 
a choice of one of a given number of grammatical reasons for the 
plus or minus answers. 

The number of students taking the test in 1933 was 545. Here, 
in order, are the most difficult judgments, as indicated by the number 
of wrong or omitted responses. The figures given, also in order, 
are of the number of right (R), of wrong (W), or of omitted 
(O), and of the total of wrong and omitted (T) of the 545 responses. 

R W O T 

First: Failure to recognize lack of a definite antecedent 


of the pronoun in “They had been patient listeners, which 

was all that could be expected of them”................. 80 461 4 465 
Second: Failure to recognize incorrectness of a double 

negative in “They could not hardly wait. . .”............ 106 435 4 439 
Third: Failure to indicate the right grammatical reason 

involved in the correction of “Neither the boys nor I 

OD ee eee eee ee hn CT ee eee 110 410 25 435 
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Fourth: Rule for construction “one of the best cars 
CE I ov vic eden dcsawsaswsnidbiacwsend 124 400 21 421 


Fifth: Failure to recognize incorrectness of singular 

form of verb with plural subject in inverted sentence 

order of “There comes to every man in the world too 

Re I ho oar as oo ee a eae a eee aw eeleals 133 367 45 412 
Sixth: Failure to recognize correctness of adjective 

form in “I could just sit back and feel safe” 


w 
= 
w 
2) 
\o 
nN 
NS 
4 
— 


Seventh: Failure to recognize correctness of “so” after 

negative in “but not so large as classes of previous years” 152 392 1 393 
Eighth: Failure to recognize dangling phrase in “Jn pre- 

senting the speaker, only a few words were spoken by 

Ps NE 2 auras ont acenare aula berm een eee tee ean 155 385 5 390 
Ninth: Failure to perceive that the number of the verb 

after a relative pronoun, determined by its plural antece- 

dent, is correctly plural in “one of the best cars that are 


i Tr I ov coc cnt Sidaee tens 178 360 


~ 
we 
= 


Tenth: Failure to recognize incorrectness of verb form 
agreeing with first of two alternative subjects joined by 
“nor” in “Neither the other boys nor I were in any doubt” 184 354 7 361 


From these diagnostic results of a test given students upon admis- 
sion to college, it might have been predicted with reasonable cer- 
tainty that in their original writing freshmen would make just the 
kinds of mistakes, in about the same frequencies, as those described 
in our analogy of the rats in the corn. 

The pity of our analogy. whatever its rhetorical defects may or 
may not be, is that young writers are not so conscious of rats in 
their corn or foxes in their vines as farmers and vineyardists are. 
How, it may be asked, do they feel about the presence of these ver- 
min when the vermin are pointed out, and what do they do? How 
effective are they as rat-killers? 

The first part of our question is subjective and therefore cannot 
be answered satisfactorily. The second, however, can be answered 
with some degree of objectiveness. 

Following the error count first referred to as having been made 
after the first month of theme writing, in the winter quarter of the 
same session another count was made of about the same amount of 
writing (1,500 words) done three months later. In the meantime, 
instructors had centered student attention upon the eradication of 
the most common and objectionable types of error. Here is a table 
comparing error frequency in the two quarters, taking as points of 


comparison the most common errors in the fall quarter’s writing: 
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No. No. Per Cent. 

Type of Error Making Error Errors Made Making Error 

Fall Winter Fall Winter Fall Winter 
SS 272 = 2017 1156 100 73 
2. Obscurity (Incoherence) ....500 204 1114 393 98 55 
ee See ae ...451 231 2616 652 88 62 
4. Comma Fault (Splice) ...... 410 86 1209 177 80 23 
5. Capitalization ............ ..305 119 473 241 60 32 

6. Violations of Unity not in- 

cluding 4 and 8........... 218 66 311 120 42 32 
Pi, NE OE I cc erirdstaea ca ws 201 70 254 141 40 19 
8. Period Fault (Fragment) ....192 36 247 48 37 10 

9. Agreem.: Subject-Verb...... 171 105 206 165 33.4 25.6 
10. Agreem.: Pron.-Antec. ......154 77 189 131 30 20 
11. Other Pronoun Errors....... 141 50 207 87 27 13 


If these figures were to be translated into a fable, that fable 
might have several morals. just as the elephant in another one had 
many tails. One point. summing up a comparison of fall and winter 
percentages, might be that rats are hard to catch. But, then, it 
might be rejoined, rats also multiply fast; and there are signs, not 
only of complete cessation of births, but also of a sharp mortality. 
A second moral, and this is the one such a fable should convey, would 
be that people will do some rat-killing if they are convinced that rats 
really do spoil their corn. Apparently most of our freshmen when 
they come to Chapel Hill are indifferent to infestation. 

Long is the way and hard that out of hell leads up to light. A 
glance at our list of hard nuts in the first table and another at our 
list of error frequencies will show that nothing less than a reason- 
ably competent control of functional grammar will do the trick. 
These difficulties and mistakes are fundamental. They are to be 
handled only by a student who has an inborn and unconsciously 
acquired command of correct expression, and hence never has to 
bother about them, or by one who can dismantle a sentence, recognize 
its pieces and functions, and put it back together again. The first 
type is rare, need not come to college to learn how to write, anyway, 
and hence does not concern us. The second type has to be trained 
by good teachers both in high school and in college. Whether the 
process is an unmitigated bore or torture to teacher and learner alike 
depends upon the attitudes of both. It need not be either. 

One way to make the suffering endurable as a necessary evil is to 
motivate the study of functional grammar by showing that it really 
is functional. Most high school pupils and college students are rea- 


(Continued on Page 284) 
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The Physical Education Column | 


Conducted by Ottver K. CoRNWELL 








i ye FIELD of physical education has been handicapped by 
being conceived as a program of skills that had no direct rela- 
tionship to general education. Unfortunately, we as physical edu- 
cators have done much to further the idea. Our tendency has been 
to lag behind. We have been more or less opportunists as various 
possibilities presented themselves, adopting practices in many in- 
stances that lacked the basic background educationally to justify 
their place in the regular subject matter program. If we expect 
to receive equitable consideration in the building of the school 
program, then the pressure is on us to show that physical educa- 
tion does have a direct contribution to make in developing a well 
rounded education for those students who make up our school popu- 
lation. 

Theory and practice in physical education have, on the whole, 
lacked the support of a well organized body of thought which is in 
harmony with the best current educational practice. The few prin- 
ciples that have been formulated have not kept pace with modern 
advances in educational theory. It is possible to state many and 
diverse causes for this, and it would be well here to mention a few 
of those outstanding. 

First, there has not been until recent years a recognition of the 
broader social scope of education, with the implied obligations to the 
physical and social as well as to the intellectual and moral needs of 
the pupil. 

Second, many physical educators have been ignorant of the gen- 
eral principles and tendencies of education; they have been too 
narrowly trained. They think of, and deal with, physical education 
as a detached problem. 

Third, general educators have given little attention to the study 
of physical education. 

Very little attention has been given to the learning process going 
on while the individual was carrying on physical education activi- 
ties. Actual learning was incidental, and everything was looked upon 


‘ , 


in terms of the product, not the “why” of doing it. The only justifi- 
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cation given for performing the activity would be “health values” 
or increased efficiency in various team games. No effort was made 
to show immediate results or benefits in terms of human happiness, 
fullness of life, and the like. 

In the past, physical education has sought only health values. 
It is most desirable that physical education should occupy itself 
with a program of activity for the young which will secure these 
physical results without fail, as a by-product, while the pupil is 
being guided in the acquisition of mental, moral, and social benefits. 

Again, physical education has been too much occupied with formal 
exercises that are either artificial or merely corrective. Based on a 
theory of education that modern thinkers have proven false, a pro- 
gram of physical education was built up that did not take into con- 
sideration at all the child they were trying to educate. The child was 
considered simply “grist for the mill’, his individuality was entirely 
lost and his great variety of interests not even considered. All were 
submitted to the same treatment, and all were expected to come out 
with the same beneficial results. This has led to the following weak- 
nesses : 

First, physical education has sought certain postural and correc- 
tive results which are not, after all, satisfactorily obtained in class 
exercise by formal movements involving the consciousness of muscle 
and body. These results except as obtained in individual cases by 
remedial gymnastics, may be gained, in the main, as well, or better, 
through exercises which are more natural, spontaneous, and enjoy- 
able, best suited to this end. 

Second, as has been mentioned before, it has trained the body too 
much within itself, and without sufficient regard for the attitudes 
of the mind and for the indirect effects of exercises upon the dis- 
position and personality. 

Third, it has developed various forms of ability which are not, 
in identity or analogy, closely enough related to the interests and 
activities of human life to justify the time and effort given them. 

The modern movement in physical education, growing out of 
many and varied elements in our national life, is spreading rapidly 
over the country. It has had tangible form less than twenty years, 
and yet its appeal is so vital, and the ideas which it embodies so 
rational and important to the field of general education, that. it is 
receiving increasing emphasis and general acceptance. 

The fundamental principles on which this modern program in 
physical education is based are those that are common to the field 


of general education. 
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The main function of education, perhaps, is to train the indi- 
vidual toward efficiency as an instrument of self expression with 
reference to the various responsibilities and opportunities of life, 
at this time, and later. The child learns far more of permanent value 
through what he does (and this always means neuro-muscular action 
of some sort) than through what he sees or hears or perceives in any 
way. 

The psychology of movement performed on the gymnasium floor, 
on the playground, or on the athletic field involves the same elements 
and principles as those belonging to the classroom, laboratory, and 
studio, and in a particular case the former may involve richer con- 
tent and more important results than the latter. If the motor train- 
ing and experience of the child are complete or satisfactory, even 
from the broader psychological standpoint, then, so far as muscular 
activity and exercise can secure these results, the child, as a rule, 
will have favorable posture and physique, organic health and vigor, 
facility and efficiency in action, and aptitude and power for the tasks 
which may be reasonably demanded during a life career. 

When physical education presents a program which is socially, 
psychologically, and physiologically sound and therefore pedagogi- 
cally acceptable, it will find itself in organic relationship with educa- 
tion as a whole and with other subjects or departments represented. 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 











THE November issue of North Carolina Education, which is 
the official organ of the North Carolina Education Association, 
there is an article by Dr. Jacob S. Orleans that should be of great 
interest to educational people throughout North Carolina. It is an 
analysis of seventh-grade achievement in this state. Those familiar 
with the situation know that each spring for the last few years the 
Stanford Achievement Test has been given to all those who were 
supposed to complete the seventh grade that year. The Advanced 
Examination, Form Y, was administered on March 20, 1935. 
Tables published in the article reveal some significant facts. The 
one that would be of special interest to the mathematics teachers is 
the outstanding achievement of the seventh grade pupils in arith- 
metic. The test covered two phases of arithmetic, namely, Arith- 
metic Reasoning and Arithmetic Computation. In order that the 
data may be better analyzed they are presented under three heads, 
namely, “Large City”, “Small City”, and “County”. The median 
score in arithmetic reasoning in each of these heads respectively is 
92, 93, and 89, which have grade equivalents of 8.4, 8.5, and 7.9. 
This means that of pupils coming from our 13 larger cities the 
median pupil had a score on arithmetic reasoning which would 
entitle him to be classified four tenths of a year above the place 
he normally should have been at the end of the 7th grade. In the 
same way, the median pupil in our small city schools was .5 of a 
year above where he normally should have been by the end of the 
7th grade; and the median county school pupil, on March 20 when 
the test was given, was only .1 of a year below the norm for pupils 
at the end of the 7th grade. The median for the whole state in 
arithmetic reasoning was 90, which has a grade equivalent of 8.1. 
In arithmetic computation our seventh grade pupils made an 
even better showing. The median scores for the three types of 
schools (namely, large city, small city, and county) were 95, 97, 
and 94 respectively. These scores have grade equivalents respec- 
tively of 8.9, 9.2, and 8.7. The median score for the whole state 
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in this phase of arithmetic was 95, which has a grade equivalent of 
8.9, which means that the median pupil has reached the norm for 
pupils who have finished .9 of the eighth grade. ; 

This is a splendid showing and one that is somewhat of a sur- 
prise to some of us who are classroom teachers of mathematics. 
It is a very agreeable surprise, however. The surprise is the greater 
because arithmetic is the only subject in which these seventh grade 
pupils measured above the grade norm. This speaks well for the 
elementary teachers as far as the teaching of arithmetic is con- 
cerned. They have a right to be really proud of their accomplish- 
ment. 

Leaving this particular phase of the analysis and turning to 
another, we find a fly in the educational ointment. This particular 
fly has been pestering teachers for some time. It is one that has 
been able to feed on the ointment and grow large and fat on it. 
This fly may be readily seen by looking at Table II in the article 
referred to above. It shows that the seventh grade pupils of the 
state range in achievement from below the norm for grade 2.6 to 
above the norm for the 10th grade. In other words, if placed in 
grades according to achievement, these pupils would be found scat- 
tered from grades 2 to 10 or 11 inclusive. Of course it is true that 
there were not many that, according to the test, should be classified 
below the fifth grade. However, there were 1,703 out of 28,419 who 
were below the grade standard of 5.2. There are 14,576 who were 
below the grade standard of 7.2, who have not reached the level sup- 
posed to be reached by the time they are one-fifth of the way through 
the 7th grade. There are 5,954 of these 28,419 pupils (or more 
than 1/6) who have not exceeded the standard set for beginning the 
6th grade. In other words, they are two years or more retarded. 

On the other hand there are a considerable number who are 
above the norm set for seventh-grade pupils. There are 377 of them 
who rate 10th grade or better, or are at least two years ahead of 
their grade. There are 4,765 of these pupils who have reached or 
exceeded the standard set for grade 8.9, or are about one year or 
more ahead of their grade. 

Now the writer supposed that we had a graded school system 
in this state. If that supposition is correct, upon what basis are 
children graded? Judging from the results of these tests, it surely 
can not be on the basis of achievement in school subjects as measured 
by the Stanford Achievement Test. Are height, weight, number 
of teeth, physical development, chronological age, mental age, or 
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some other criteria the basis? Permit me to raise this question. 
What should be the criteria ? 

This brings us face to face with the problem of the function of 
the elementary school. Let us ask ourselves the question, “What 
is the general nature of the activities that claim the time and effort 
of the elementary school pupil?’ Is the successful performance of 
these activities by the pupils dependent upon the color of their eyes, 
the number of their teeth, the ability to masticate food, ability to 
run, chronological age, mental age, achievement in certain subject 
matter, number of years already spent in school, or some other cri- 
teria? Let us not permit ourselves to be enticed away from the main 
issues. As the curriculum is now set up, the major activities to be 
performed by children in school are mental. Then is it not common 
sense that children should be classified, at least for the most part, 
according to their mental ability and achievement in the subject 
matter which constitutes the curriculum? What difference should 
chronological age make in this classification, except as mental de- 
velopment and achievement in the work of the school are functions 
of chronological age? Is it more desirable that pupils in the same 
grade be all of the same age, and have been exposed to the curricu- 
lum the same number of years, or that they have attained the same 
or nearly the same mental development and achievement in the 
school curriculum? What difference do the height and weight of a 
pupil make in this matter? Any capable high school pupil will give 
the right answers to these questions. And yet we “educators” have 
run the schools of this state and classified pupils as seventh graders 
although some of them belong in every grade from two to eleven 
inclusive. Don’t you think we have made a mess of it? 

Nor can we excuse ourselves by saying that we do not have 
ways by which we may determine the achievement and mental ability 
of pupils. We have standardized tests which, although they are no 
doubt imperfect, will give us reliable information on these points. 

The writer is fully aware of the belief on the part of some 
teachers that pupils who vary greatly in chronological age and physi- 
cal development should not be placed in the same grade. If the 
activities of the school room depended chiefly upon physical prowess, 
I should agree. But, since these activities are mental, I think you 
do far greater injustice to a pupil who is 13 years old chronologically, 
but who according to achievement and mental development belongs 
in the 4th grade, by putting him in a seventh grade than you would 
do by putting him in the 4th grade. If you put him in the 7th grade, 
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you condemn him to certain failure as far as school work is con- 
cerned. He simply cannot succeed. If you pass him, he knows he 
is getting what he does not deserve. You have given him the mark of 
success when he has not succeeded. When he gets out in life he takes 
the attitude that there too, he should receive the fruits of success 
even if he has not earned them, and if they are not forthcoming he 
may proceed to take them by force. 

This practice of passing pupils when they know they have not 
done the required work of a grade and know that they are getting 
something for nothing, which they do not deserve, in my humble 
judgment is more detrimental to the character of the youth of today 
than the evil effects resulting from placing pupils in the same grade 
who differ widely in chronological age or physical development. 
Besides, the work of the school is very materially handicapped by 
having such a great variation in ability of pupils in the same grade. 
Now it seems to me from the evidence at hand that we should either 
adopt an “individual instruction” plan of organization or, if we 
continue to have a graded system, then we should classify pupils 
for the most part on the basis of intellectual ability and achievement 
in school subjects. 

Recently the writer attended a meeting with a member of the 
State Department of Education of North Carolina. He told of his 
experience as a boy in a one-room rural school. He stated that in 
that school it was not uncommon for pupils who differed as much 
as four years to be classified in the same grade, and that he could 
not remember any great harm that came from it. My own expe- 
rience was about the same. On the playground it was not uncommon 
for children of at least six grades to play together with profit to 
all. Furthermore, in a small city system I have observed critically 
the attitudes of certain over-age pupils who were placed in a 7th 
gerade, because that was where they belonged when classified accord- 
ing to mental ability and achievement; and I have found them to 
be far happier than when they were in grades in which the materials 
of instruction were beyond their mental grasp. I realize that it is 
not so easy to make a pupil repeat a grade until he has gotten the 
fundamentals of that grade, especially when the pupil is the child 
of some influential member of the community. However, it is the 
duty of the teacher and principal to convince the pupil and his 
parents that the good of the pupil demands that he be properly classi- 
fied. A parent would not even permit, much less demand, that his 


child be taken by his swimming instructor far beyond his depth and 
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ability to reach shore, and then thrown in, even if other pupils in 
the group were able to swim to shore. They should no more expect 
their child to be placed in a grade beyond that at which he can suc- 
cessfully cope with the work. The situation is comparable. 

These may be the thoughts of any old fogy, but if they are 
unsound or fallacious, won’t someone take the pains to point out the 
fallacy? 


THE HARMFUL EFFECTS OF PROPAGANDA 
AND THEIR AVOIDANCE 


(Continued from Page 272) 
bunk,” “The writer is trying to appeal to our emotions,” “This is all 
propaganda,” or “This article is full of atrocities.” 

Forty-two percent of the experimental group showed definite im- 
provement. Thirty-one percent more showed an improvement in 
critical attitude, and twenty-seven percent remained unchanged. 

On the other hand, when we teach the lives of great men as if 
they were totally devoid of error, or the policies of the United States 
as always being right, or bring up our children to follow uncritically 
the faith of our fathers, or to admire everlastingly the Republican 
or Democratic party, we are developing those habits of mind which 
batten on propaganda. 

The presence of propaganda has been demonstrated. Like the 
poor it will always be with us. It is my reasoned opinion that some- 
where in the high school there should be introduced a study of the 
techniques of propaganda and the universality of its presence. Illus- 
trations could be had near at hand for purposes of analysis and study. 
When this is done thoroughly, and critical attitudes and skepticism 
taught in all classes, it may be possible to develop adults whose 
conclusions are much more reasoned than is the case today. 





RATS THAT SPOIL THE CORN 
(Continued from Page 276) 
sonable. If they are shown in concrete ways, by examples taken from 
their own writing, that their expression is illiterate, they are sensi- 
tive as well as reasonable. It is fairly easy to convince them that 
there are only two common methods for removing the stigma. One is 
to spend several years reading and listening with powers of observa- 
tion that not one person in a hundred has. The other is to settle 
down to a consideration of grammatical fundamentals as applied to 


their own writing. As reasonable young people, most of them will 
doggedly if not cheerfully follow the latter plan. 
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A Rovucu Test oF SCIENCE READING SKILLS 


Conducted by CARLETON E. Preston 
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gy MORE we think of our teaching as a means of developing 

young people rather than as transmitting subject matter, 
more we become alive to the necessity for diagnosis and correction 
of faults and weaknesses in the process of study. Among such 
weaknesses, probably none are more common than those connected 
with reading. This being the case, it seems only the intelligent 
thing to do to test our classes early in the year with a view to dis- 
covering what we can as to their ways of reading in ordinary lesson 


preparation. What follows is an account of an attempt in this 


direction. 


It is presented not so much because its results were par- 


ticularly significant in themselves as that it illustrates 


a procedure 


that any teacher can follow to advantage with his classes. 


Reading, of course, is not always of the same sort ; 


extensive, a mere rapid skimming 


it is at times 


for the purpose of determining 





only the organization of the subject matter and the treatment accorded 
it by the author; at other times it is very intensive, as the reader 
attempts to exhaust the article of all facts relative to the topic 
with 
no previous idea on the reader’s part as to what the article contains, 
and no reason for the reading other than curiosity to know what it 
is all about. In contrast, reading may be motivated by a keen desire 


considered, omitting none. Again, it is sometimes exploratory, 


to learn more about some particular thing, in which case an article 
is approached and scanned with only that purpose in mind. 

A portion of the time we spend in directing study could well be 
used, I think, in training pupils along more than one of these differ- 
ent reading lines, and in teaching the appropriate employment of each 
method. Thus, to approach an advance lesson by reading details 
(intensive reading) before looking it through to find out how it is 
laid out and what are its particular topics or problems (extensive 
reading) is the reverse of what should be done. Yet young people 
have the natural tendency to treat a textbook as they would a story- 
book, paying little attention to headings, and going at once to de- 
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tails, unless we show them a different way, and actually get them to 
see that it is better. This we can try to do through pointing out 
the helps in way of headings, paragraphs, and the like, that the 
authors have put in to make extensive reading easy, and through 
practice exercises to habituate students to pick out first the “high 
spots”, and then get the details through a second reading. 

On the other hand, there is the unfortunate tendency of pupils 
to read with more attention to words than to sense, so that very 
little is really gained. In such reading, intended to be of the inten- 
sive type, no attempt is made to relate subordinate to major ideas, 
to visualize what is read, or to compare the ideas of the book with 
those gained through outside experiences. This may be due either 
to the fact that the pupil has actually never learned to assimilate as 
he reads, or to a habit of thoughtlessness, or mental inertia. 

The rough test here described was concerned more particularly 
with reading of the intensive sort, to find, so far as might be done 
in a brief time. (a) at what rate various pupils were accustomed 
to read, and (b) the degree to which they understood what they 
read. The class tested was one in biology, consisting of thirty-two 
pupils, the majority of whom were in the ninth grade. 

For the test on rate of reading, a section of the Baker-Mills 
“Dynamic Biology” was selected (p. 167, Problem 1). For ease 
in recording, the lines in the teacher’s copy were numbered in ad- 
vance, allowance being made for the short lines beside illustrations. 
Pupils were told that, for the purpose of the test, they were to dis- 
regard all illustrations and their captions, for what we wanted to 
find was their ordinary rate of reading straight text. They were to 
read this at their ordinary rate, not hurrying, and not rereading. 
As a preliminary, they were to find the page, and at once turn the 
book face downward, to be kept so until the word to begin was 
given. At the word, “Stop!”’, they were to mark the line reached. 
The reading time was three minutes. 

At the close of this part of the test, the teacher passed up and 
down the rows, recording, with the help of his own marked copy, 
the number of lines read by each pupil, using a blank prepared in 
advance. 

For the test of understanding, four paragraphs were selected 
from the same text, as follows: 

A. p. 27, fourth paragraph, “Many birds ...... ta 

B. p. 48, first paragraph in Problem 9, “We know, of course ...... 

C. p. 533, first paragraph, “A simple type ...... 

D. p. 678, last paragraph, “The mammal embryo ...... 
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The paragraphs were arranged in order of presumed difficulty, and 
for each of them a set of five or six statements was prepared, twen- 
ty-six statements in all, to be marked + if their meaning was ex- 
pressed or implied in the paragraph, otherwise to be marked —. 
The statements relating to the first test paragraph (A) are listed 
here as an illustration: 


( 


. In the Arctic region one can find both land birds and water birds. 
. Among the sea birds is the ptarmigan. 


wN — 


. The snowy owl does not migrate. 
. Many sea birds nest in the Arctic. 


~~ 
id 
an > 


. Most of the sea birds collect in harbors. 


In taking this portion (Part II) of the test. pupils were allowed 
to reread as often as was necessary. The only time limit was the 
end of the period (approximately 45 minutes for the complete test. 
both parts, including all preliminary directions and the recording 
of Part I). 

The results gained can be tabulated as follows: 

36- 41- 46- 5Sl- 56- 61- 66- 71- 76- 81- 86- 91- %6- 
Statements 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 8&5 90 95 100 


26 1 oa 

25 2 1 P | 1 

24 a 2 ] l l 

23 1 l | 3 ie 1 1 

22 1 1 I t l a 

21 1 1 ] 
20 


The median number of correctly marked statements was approxi- 
mately 23.5, and of lines read, 66; the spread in the former case 
was from 21 to 26, and in the latter, from 37 to 97. Whether the 
high score in statement marking was due to the intelligence of the 
class or the easiness of the test cannot be determined without addi- 
tional evidence ; probably this part of the test was too short to give 
an adequate measure. But the difference in reading rate seems 
rather significant, some pupils reading almost three times as fast 
as others. In view of the fact that many of these pupils intend 
to go to college, where very much reading is the rule, an improvement 
in reading rate is unquestionably desirable for some individuals at 
least. It will be noted that slowness was not here correlated with 
high understanding; even the slowest of those marking as many as 
twenty-four statements correctly read sixty or more lines in the time 
allowed, or very nearly at the average rate for the class as a whole. 
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An investigation of the group reading less than sixty lines showed 
that with one exception it consisted of pupils with poor scholarship 
records generally. The exception, the slowest reader of all, though 
a satisfactory student in most respects, was known to be a consis- 
tently poor speller—a fact that may not be without significance. 

Just how far corrective work can help this group is probably 
questionable. To the extent that poor reading is related to lack 
of concentration, or to careless habits, there would seem to be hope. 
In all such work, increase in understanding should be sought before 
increase in speed, though the two may improve simultaneously. 

At the other end of the table we found two or three individuals 
who had the habit, apparently, of reading words very rapidly with- 
out much thought as to their meaning. The two fastest readers 
were in the lowest group in understanding. Evidently the treatment 
indicated for them is a slowing down in rate, and insistence upon 
greater attention to meaning. These students, also, were relatively 
weak in general scholarship, as attested by their office records. 

\ll that can be expected in a test of this kind is a rough approxi- 
mation; its details are admittedly faulty. We cannot be sure, for 
example, that in the speed test each pupil actually read at his or 
her ordinary rate. The paragraphs in Part II were not the same 
that were used in Part I. Very probably Part II was too brief, and 
its material not as well chosen for the purpose as it might have 
been. Several tests of the same sort, given at intervals, would pro- 
vide far more reliable data. Yet even so rough a measure as this 
undoubtedly has several uses. First of all, it can make the class 
reading-conscious, and show its members the importance of im- 
proving their own techniques; secondly, it can detect outstanding 
cases of maladjustment, and possibly point out one cause of an 
individual’s general scholarship weakness. 

To give such a test requires little time, once it has been devised, 
and practically no expense for materials. Any teacher reasonably 
well prepared can both make and administer it. And the giving of 
it may be an experience not without value to the teacher as well, 
in suggesting a new angle from which to view his or her work. 


The North Carolina Academy of Science announces that the 
annual high school science essay contest will be held again this year 
(1935-36) and that the subjects will be in the fields of chemistry and 
physics. The prize for the best essay will be a handsome and valu- 


(Continued on Page 291) 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Reported by A. B. Combs, Division of Instructional Service, 
State Department of Public Instruction 


In this column members of the Department call attention to good 
practices in school systems visited. 

Principal J. B. Deyton has built a good school at Spruce Pine. 
When asked how he got so many things done he explained that it 
was his policy not to attempt too many things in one year but to 
have some big objective for each year. A study of geology by one 
of the civic clubs during last year has greatly stimulated interest 
in the study of science in the schools. Other past achievements 
include a good library, a cafeteria which serves the needs of a large 
portion of the student body and an excellent course in music. The 
school boasts a good band and orchestra and all grades participate 
in the music program. Representatives of this school won several 
places in the music contest last year in Greensboro. The main 
objective for this year is the introduction of a real art program in the 
schools. The teacher of home economics is cooperating in the work 
in art and a special teacher of art is being secured. 

The new city administration of Kannapolis is making real prog- 
ress. Superintendent W. J. Bullock and his principals and teachers 
are to be commended for their attempt to see that the schools meet 
the real needs of the boys and girls. The high school furnishes 
guidance to the pupils, most of whom remain in Kannapolis after 
graduation, to enable them to secure the proper preparation for the 
work they are to do. Through the codperation of the school with 
the mill officials practically all the graduates of the school who do 
not go to college secure positions in the mills immediately upon 
graduation. School officials have worked out a system to follow up 
graduates and have materially helped them to succeed in their work. 
One feature of the plan is to have an alumni meeting once or twice 
a year. So successful have the graduates been in their work that it 
has caused an increasing respect for high school education, as is 
reflected in rapid increases in enrollment. The new Kannapolis 
high school building houses seventeen teachers. In addition to regu- 
lar academic courses the school offers home economics, manual arts, 
and commercial education. The school has a growing library and a 
part-time librarian. Though only a small percentage of the gradu- 
ates attend college a course is offered for this group and graduates of 
this school who are in college have made an enviable record. 
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Cabarrus County is outstanding in at least two respects, in the 
work of the Junior Red Cross organization and in the professional 
growth of its teachers. The work of the Junior Red Cross has at- 
tracted the attention of national headquarters and the plan of organi- 
zation used in Cabarrus has been used as a model elsewhere. In 
regard to professional growth the teachers of the county have been 
developing the course of study. The most recent of the course of 
study bulletins is “Bulletin IV, Helps in Arts and Crafts in the 
Elementary Grades.” The bulletin deals with the histories of the 
arts and crafts, directions for preparing materials, and directions for 
carrying on some of the arts and crafts. 

The best professional library in any school which has come under 
our observation was found at the Rutherfordton High School. The 
books are well selected and up-to-date. Through professional read- 
ing and group discussion Superintendent L. E. Spikes is attempting 
to build a sound educational philosophy and develop real professional 
spirit. 


The extent to which motion pictures will be studied in schools 
and colleges during 1935-36, is evidenced by a report that sixty- 
three photoplays of educational interest will be released during this 
academic year. Ten pictures have been tentatively selected for dis- 
cussion in motion-picture appreciation courses, and study guides will 
be provided to supplement the study of these photoplays. 

This report was made by Dr. William Lewin, Chairman of the 
Motion Picture Committee of the National Education Association’s 
Department of Secondary Education, to Dr. Ernest D. Lewis, Presi- 
dent. Dr. Lewin, who has just completed a survey of production in 
Hollywood, is one of the first educators to visit the motion-picture 
studios on an official mission. He reported that he found producers, 
writers and directors interested in the study of motion picture appre- 
ciation and that he received the fullest codperation from all officials 
while in the film center. 

Among the new pictures of interest to educators Dr. Lewis listed 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “A Tale of 
“Oliver Twist,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “Anna 
Karenina,” “The Good Earth,” “Ivanhoe,” “Kim,” “ 


9 66 


“Romeo and Juliet, 
Two Cities,” 
Mutiny on the 
Bounty,” “Knights of the Round Table,” “Marie Antoinette,” 
“Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” “Three Musketeers,” “Quality 


Street,” “Last Days of Pompeii,” 


““ ’ 


Faust,” “Carmen,” “The Cru- 


sades,” “Crime and Punishment,” “Dodsworth,” “Little America,” 
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“Life of Pasteur,” and “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea.” Every studio is contributing its share of pictures taken from 
high literary sources, he said. 

“The steadily rising levels of motion picture quality accompanied 
by rising standards of photoplay appreciation are forces that have 
helped to inaugurate production programs that will include grand 
opera, light opera, and photoplays based on the works of Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Barrie, Kipling, and Tolstoy”, Dr. Lewin declared. 

On the basis of the Department’s recommendations, Educational 
and Recreational Guides, Inc., of Newark, New Jersey, plans shortly 
to publish study guides for the following pictures, under the general 
editorship of Max J. Herzberg, of the Weequahic High School, of 
Newark: Romeo and Juliet, A Tale of Two Cities, Mutiny on the 
Bounty, Ivanhoe, Captains Courageous, Knights of the Round Table, 
Mary of Scotland, Marie Antoinette, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Quality 
Street, The Good Earth. 

These study guides are made available to high school students 
and teachers throughout the country on a subscription basis. Similar 
study guides have already been completed for four current photo- 
plays, Les Miserables, A Midsummer Night's Dream, The Last Days 
of Pompeii and The Three Musketeers. 

The Motion Picture Committee of the Department of Secondary 
Education plans also to publish an appraisal of the educational value 
of these and other photoplays in current issues of Secondary Educa- 
tion, the official organ of the Department. 





THE SCIENCE COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 288) 

able set of books dealing with the subject chosen, and in related 
fields. The time limit for the essays to reach the Secretary of the 
Academy will be about March 15. Detailed announcements and 
rules governing the contest will be mailed out to all high school 
principals soon after the first of the year. Anyone who wishes to 
get further information before this time may communicate with Dr. 
Bert Cunningham, Department of Zoology, Duke University, who is 
chairman of the committee. The contest held last year was in the 
fields of biology and physical geography, and the prize was awarded 
to Miss Thelma Bardwell of the High School of Montreat College 
for her essay entitled “Mental Hygiene”. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Problems in Educational Sociology. ANspAcH, CHARLES L. and 
Concpon, Wray H. American Book Company. Pp. XVII 
plus 314. 


In his introduction to this volume thé editor states that “any sound theory 
of education rests upon a knowledge of individual development in a social 
setting.” He also points to the importance of social psychology and sociology 
as well as to the psychology of learning in an understanding of the methods 
necessary for the teacher. The present volume uses the social situation in 
which pupils and teachers find themselves within and outside the school and 
presents those situations as problems to be solved. Many of the problems pre- 
sented in the book are said to be those which are most commonly confronted. 
In advice to students who will study the book the authors have stated that 
the first purpose of the problems presented in it is to provide “concrete educa- 
tional and social questions constantly arising. ” The problems which 
are set out seem to provide rich “source materials” which are ordinarily not 
available in a single textbook. The book is really an example of the “case” 
method in the field of sociology. 

Apparently the book is intended in part at least as supplementary material 
to the usual type of textbook in educational sociology. It is also designed to 
provide for group discussion between students and instructors. The book is 
so organized that it should provide opportunity for students to discover the 
relation between education and sociology and the solution of social problems. 
The authors believe, also, that a careful study of the book should give students 
a clearer view of the meaning of education and of sociology, the relation of 
education to sociology, and the relation of these two subjects to other social 
sciences, and also a better view of some of the social and educational prob- 
lems of the present. 

The book is organized around problems,—about eighty-nine in all. Each 
problem is stated as a “case” and is followed by suggestive questions and 
“sources”, a selective bibliography bearing on these problems. The first part 
of the book deals with the formal educative agencies such as the school and 
various other social institutions; informal agencies that educate, personal and 
impersonal; the sociological implications of educational procedure,—adminis- 
tration, discipline, curriculum, and methods; and the educational contributions 
to social progress. Under the sociological implications of educational proce- 
dure are discussed such questions as education and the “status quo”, educa- 
tional codes, selection of teachers, imposed authority versus self-control, charac- 
ter education, health education, criteria for curriculum evaluation, athletics, 
tests and measurements, homogeneous grouping, teachers’ federation, and the 
extension of educational effort beyond that now most common. Some of the 
problems in the book deal definitely and effectively with adult education. 
Others are concerned with the social significance of propaganda in the school, 
public opinion as a means of social control, and controversy and the public 
schools. On this problem the question is: “Can controversial subjects of a 
social nature be taught in the public schools?” The questions proposed under 
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this “case” include the following: “When in your opinion is a subject con- 
troversial? Can or should our schools be free of controversial issues? Who 
shall be responsible for determining what controversial social issues shall be 
introduced into the schools? Write a 1,000 word theme on the sociology of 
controversy.” 


Encar W. KNIGHT. 


First Course in Algebra. Strokes & SANForD. Holt & Company. 
1935. Pp. V plus 435. 


This book contains a thorough treatment of the elements of algebra. It 
meets fully the requirements of the National Committee, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and most standard courses of study for beginning algebra. 
So far as is possible the authors have shown the practical application of alge- 
bra. This is especially true of graphs, a topic into which this book goes 
more deeply than is commonly done. Besides the usual practice exercises there 
are “practice tests” and “appraisal tests” which should enable a pupil to dis- 
cover his own weaknesses and to remedy them. There is a wealth of well 
chosen drill, problems throughout the book. The verbal problems may be 
characterized by saying that they are unusually practical. There is practically 
no history of algebra in the book. The explanations are excellent. The ma- 
terial is psychologically arranged to the end that learning may take place 
efficiently. 


H. F. Muncu. 














GREGG SHORTHAND 


Taught in the publie high schools of 99.46% of the cities and 
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Relative Standing of Systems 
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Shorthand System Publie School Systems Percentage 
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Ask our nearest office to send you pamphlet entitled ‘‘Ten Facts 
About Shorthand’’—a remarkable story of suecess and achievement. 
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Selections from Horace, for High Schools. B. L. Uttman, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1935. Pp. VI plus 26 pages. $0.32. 


This little volume takes its place along with many others that have come 
out this year to honor the bimillenium of Horace. The selections are from the 
better known odes, such as those on The Golden Mean, The Man of Upright 
Life, and The Fountain of Bandusia, and some short passages from the Satires 
and Epistles. Copious notes on each page help to make the reading intelligible 
to the high school student. This book could very well be used as supplementary 
reading, or even sight reading, in Virgil classes. Otherwise it has little 
place in the high school, for even mature students have difficulty in rendering 
a worthwhile translation of Horace’s “monument more lasting than bronze.” 


Benson W. Davis. 


Basic Student Activities. Roemer, JosEpH, ALLEN, CHARLEs F., 
and YARNELL, Dorotuy A. Silver, Burdett and Company. 1935. 


Pp. XIV plus 367. $2.20. 


This book considers the organization and administration of three important 
settings for student activities—the home room, clubs, and the assembly 
The significance and possibilities of each of these three “legs of the basic 
tripod” of an extra-curricular activities program are discussed, and excellent 
suggestions are made as to program material, at the levels of both junior and 
senior high school. A selected bibliography is given at the close of each 
chapter. 


i EF. 


Word has just been received that a new magazine, Educational 


Ibstracts is to begin publication in January, 1936. Its purpose is 


to provide a comprehensive and classified series of abstracts of cur- 
rent literature of educational interest, both American and foreign. 
except for the omission of one issue during the summer it is to 
appear bi-monthly, each issue containing about 250 abstracts. Work- 
ers in the field of education will thus be supplied with a wide 
summary of current progress in that field. Each issue will contain 
about eighty pages, and the subscription price is to be four dollars 
per annum. 
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